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lack-Lead Mine at Barrowdale. 


LACK-LEAD pencils are only produced in England. The 
literati on the continent supposed them to be melted into 
he form in which they received them, and couceiving this 
they attempted to imitate them. The following account of the 
nine is extracted from the Chemical Essays of Mr.S. Parkes, 
adis by far the best description of it that we have met 
with :— 


“ Oa a journey to the lakes of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
and,in the summer of the year 1814, l heard that the cele- 
tated mine of black-lead in Barrowdale had beeu lately 
opened, andi that the workmen were then engaged in raising 
ad dressing the mineral, Rejoiced at this intelligence, I im- 
mediately determined not to lose so favourable an opportunity 
of visiting this curious spot, and therefore fixed myself at 
Keswick, the nearest town to the mine, in order to collect the 
meessary preliminary information, and learn how to procure 
the most intel'igeat guide which the neighbourhood could af- 
lord. In travelling trom the north, the road lies thus:—From 
Carlisle to Wigton is eleven miles; from thence to Keswick is 
Weaty-two miles; and from Keswick to the mine nine miles. 
tis necessary to take a chaise from Wigton to Keswick, ae 
Vol. 55, 5Z there 
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there is no mai! or other coach which runs between those 
towns. From Keswick to the mine saddle-horses are neces 
sary, os some of the defiles through the mountains are tog 
narrow to admit the passing of a carriage. As no account has 
hithertoo been given of this.celebrated mine, where black-lead 
is found of a qual: ty far superior to what is known i in any other 
paint of the world, I wust the fo! lowing particulars will not be 
uninteresting to my readers : 

The neighbourhood of Keswick has forages been cele. 
brated as a mining country. Lo the reigu of Queen Elizabeth, 
gold and silver were procured in considerable quantity haat 
the mountain called Gold searpe, in the vale of Newlands , Near 
Keswick. Atthat time the mine was worked by a company of 
Germans, who raised a large quantity of copper and lead, and 
not only converted those to their own use, but also laid claim 
to the precious metals, in opposition to the queen, who de 
manded them as well as the usual royalty. However, on an 
appeal to common law, her majesty g gained the point, and the 
Soroigne ‘ys soon afier absconded. 

* Ii was during this reign that the very valuable mine of 
bli WP lead, or plumbago, was first discovered at Barrowdale, 
The jababitents of the neighbourhood say that this rich depo 
sitory was first brought to light by a tremendous burricane, 
which blew up a large ash tice, and discovered a mass of fine 
plumbago at tts root. The mine now at work is i” the midst 
of a mountain about two thousand feet high, which rises at an 
angle as pear as | could guess of forty-five degrees, and is si- 
tuate among other stup endous hills, in a district known by the 
name of Barrowd: ale. When the value of this mine became 
known, the proprietors found it very difficult to guard itso as 
to prevent depredations. ‘The practice of robbing it was be- 
come so common, that several persons living in rm. neighbour- 
hood were said to have made large fortunes by secreting and 
selling the mineral: this, however, i is now entirely prevented by 
some expedients hereafter to be mentioned, Evena guard 
Statianed on the spot was of no avail, for seventy or eighty 
years agoa body of miners broke into the mine by main foree, 
and held the possession of it in spite of the proprietors them- 
selves. Atonc time the de predations had arrived to sucha 
pitch, and such vast quantities had been stolen, that the delin- 
guents undersold the proprietors in the London market, so that 
the latter found it expedient to nied by ihe remainder of their 
stock, in order to bring the price its old level [tis not 
many years since a very large qui saci of fine blick-lead was 
found on Vickers Island, situated in Derwent-water; and it is 
supposed that this was sabreted there at the time the robbers 
had possession of the mine in Baryowdale. , 
“ t 
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« Tthas been already mentioned that the black-lead moun- 
iin has an altitude of about two thousand feet; and as that 
part of the mine which is now working is near the middle of 
the mountain, the present entrance is about one thousand feet 
There are indeed two entrances; a small 
one by which the workmen descend by means of a flight of 
eps; the other is a large horizontal one capable of admitting 
hand-carts and wheelbarrows for the removal of the rubbish 
ad Jocse earth by which the black-lead is enveloped, and 
ihroogh this entrance the water passes off which constantly 
mns through the mine, 

“Ip order to secure the vast treasure which is contained 
within this mountain, the proprietors have now erected a strong 


yg, consisting of four rooms on the ground floor, 


Vivo? 


suitable for working in a mine. 
and then they are relieved by others. 
lief comes, the steward attends in the dressing-room, to see 
the men undress, as they come up the steps one by one out of 
the mine, when they put on their usual clothes, which are also 
examined by the steward to see that they have no black-lead 
This room contains no furniture ex- 
cept the pegs on which the clothes are hung all round the room, 


within them. 


knowing his own. 


one of which is immediately over the opening by which the 
workmen enter the mine as they go to their work, 
ing is secured by a trap-door, and the room connected with it 
iscalied the dressing-room ; for, when the men enter ii, they 
strip off their usual clothes, and each of them puts on a dress 


This opel 


The men work six hours each, . 


When the hour of re- 


When these have dressed and 


0 
~ 


departed, another set of men clothe themselves for their work, 
and enter the mine as before, when the trap-door is again shut, 
and the steward is relieved to attend his other occupations. 

“ [| have said that the house consists of four rooms, and 
these are contrived so that they connect with eaeh other. In 
the innermost of these rooms there is a kind of counter, or 
strong table, under the window, at which two men sit, who 
are constantly employed in assorting and dressing themineral. 
This is necessary, because it is usual to divide the black lead 
into two kinds, called best and coarse ; and as the finest speci- 
mens have generally pieces of iron ore or other impurity at- 
tached to them, these are dressed off by peculiar tools adapted 
These men are constantly sbut in when at 
,, Work, and the steward walks backwards and forwards in an ad- 
jsgoining room furnished with two loaded blunderbusses, which 
gang within his reach, for the sake of further security. As 
the black-lead is cleaned, it is put into firm casks which hold 
about oné hundred and twelve pounds each, and these are sent 
by waggons to the warehouse of the proprietors i 


» London, 


Formerly this mine was opened only once in six or seven years; 
but in consequence of the demand being greater, and the quan. 
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tity which they have discovered not being so large, it has beeg 
found expedient to open it, and dig for ore during six or seyey 
weeks every year. Daring this time the mine is guarded night 
and day; and it is thought necessary that the steward who 
lives only at the village of Seathwatt, at the foot of the moun. 
tain, should not leave the house night or day during the whole 
of this period, except an hour or two on the Sunday to visit his 
family, and even then, as he told me, he was always careful 19 
return to his dwelling on the mou ntain while it was yet light, 
In consequence of the mine having of late years been opened 
every summer, they now raise all the black-lead they find, and 
then the ove is securely shut up in the following manner:— 
The workmen wheel back the rubbish which had been removed 
at the opening of the mine, and this is laid in one continued 
heap, to the amount of some bundred cart loads, which se 
curely blocks up both pass. ges into the mine. The dooris 
then locked, as well as the door into the bouse, and all the men 
leave the pre mises in a state of safe ty; tor the mass of 
rubbish which is thus wheeled in at the larger door, dams 
up the smail rili of water which usually flows through the 
mine, and this has the effect of flooding it completely. Thus, 
if an attempt were made to break the house, and enter the mine 
by that road, the robbers would find that the water had arisen 
to such an height es would drown any individual who should 
attempt to search for the ore. 

From an examination of the exterior of the mountain it 
appears, that, in former times, various small shafts have been 
sunk for getting the black lead, and the mine which they are 
now working was one of those which had been closed fora 
century ; but was again opened in the year 1769, in consequence 
of ano} shes mine iv the immediate vicinity having failed. The 
expence of raising the black-lead varies very mach in different 
years, according to the size of the masses which the workmen 
happen to meet with; for instance, that which they found in 
the year 1778 was four yards in diameter, and twelve yards 


high; that of 1803 was twenty-one yards and a half high, wop 


yards and ao halt in diameter, and perfectly round like ae 
Juma; that which they found in 1812 was rather less than 
twenty yards in height, and only two feet in diameter; and 
What they are now getting is found only in a narrow string. 
The expences in driving the level, buil ding the house, and 
working the mine, from the 25d of April, 1793, to the 4th 
‘ 


this period there have been produced 736 cask bes fine — 
lead, and 1816 casks of a coarse kind, amounting sogether to 
€552 casks of about 112lbs. each. It might ber 1 matter of 
difficulty to those who visit the mine, to couceive how these 
casks of black-lead can be conveyed with safety down the face 
of so steep a mouatain. This isdone by men who have been 
’ long 


f April, 1814, bave amounted to £6037 Qs. 4d. and duriag. 
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ng accustomed to the task. ‘The cask is fixed upon a light 
dedg e with two wheels, and the man who is well used to this 
of precipitous path, walks coolly down before the sledge, 
pking care that it does not ac quire too great a momentum, 
mi thus overpower him. The empty sledze he then carries 

back upon his shoulders, and takes another cask. All the 
black- lead is sent to London, as I have already mentioned, 

shere it is deposited in the warehouse of the proprietors, and 
sterwards disposed of by public auction, held at Essex-street, 
inthe Strand, London. This happens on the first Monday of 
eery monih throughout the year; and the best kind usually 
wils for two guineas of more per pout id. The property of this 
nluable mine is divided, as | understand, into two equal parts, 
weof which belongs to Henry Bankes, esq. representative in 
palianent for Corfe Castle, in the county of Dorset; and the 
lier moiety is divided intu ten or tweive shares belonging to 
Sr Joseph Banks, Sir Jolin Mitford, the executors of the late 
Mr. Gilbert, and others. In some years the net produce of the 
tlack-lead has amounted to thirty or forty thousand pounds.” 








INGENUITY. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 


UCH vast fortunes have been made by our countrymen in 
the course of the war (from 1793 to 1815)—such progress 
has been made in the improvement of our manufacturing and 
commercial interests—such an accumulation of naval aud mi- 
tary honour has crowned our arins—so many thousands have 
been provided for in the army and navy, and so many thousands 
more have been enriched by providing necessaries for those 
geat bodies of men—and so many other advantages have re- 
whed from this long state of warfare—that one is tem; ted to 
hesitate a little before he pronounces peace a blessing; or at 
Kast we must all demur before we can absolutely adjust the 
comparative tne rits of peace and war, aud say which, upon the 
wd le, 1s most beneficial. 

As poverty an’! misfortunes in private 
itnces which “ try mens’ souls,” and set their energies in 
métion,—so war, when Jong protracted, binging with it certain 
privations, has a teadency to excite the ingcuuity Of nalioos, 
and to force them into many profitable sci.emes aud plans of 
life, which they would never bave thought of under other cir- 
cumstances. { remember that the gentleman who ba 1s now 
ired 


life are the circum- 
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retired to St. Helena, used to cal] us a “ nation of shopkeepers? 
and in considering the increase of ingenuily arising from q Stay 
of war, | must confess that a very great proportion of the a 
rit of that ingenuity is due to our shopkeepers, who, for the ly 
twenty years, have earned a comfortabie subsistence by a te 
riety of new projects, suggested by ihe events and circum, 
stances of war. Some have contrived to live comfortably Up 
“ plans of battles,” some have maintained their fam hes @ 
the “ heads” of admirals and generals; and others have bough 
villas with “ Seats of War.” | remember an ingenious ag 
zan who by a neat imitation of Nelson’s ** coffin” was enable 
to bary all.his pecuniary sorrows; and another who set up hi 
ove-horse chaise upon the streugth of that great hero’s funeg| 
cor. 

I might instance a thousand lucky hits of this kind whieh 
have been suggested by the events of the war; butit is moteig. 
portant to observe, that athough it is now over, our ingenuiy 
has not deserted us; and whatever rivalship other nations my 
attempt against us, we shall still be able to live apon our wit, 
I am induced to form this favourable opinion of the foture, 
trom the many clever plans which may be said to have arisen 
from the peace. At this moment our shopkeepers are earning 
no small profits from “ Guides to France,”-——“ Guides to Ho. 
Jand,”"—* Guides to the Netherlands,” and “ Guides to Ge. 
many, Italy,” or wherever business or curiosity may lead om 
inquisitive countrymen. Bat of all these schemes, I am bes 
pleased with an ingenious gentleman who has contrived ame 
chine by which our countrymen may carry on a conversation 
in French, Datch, or German, sufficient to bear thei through 
their journey. This is in the shape of a small book, that tay 
be very easily carried in the pocket ; and if they have any thing 
like a tolerable uremory, may be carried in the head too. These 
machines meet the eye in every shop, and certainly, if they 
answer their purpose, (which will be discovered after buying 
them) they must prove of great utility to that mass of our 
countrymen who know no language but their own; nor even 
that in such perfection as we could wish to exhibit before 
strangers. Why our countrymen should be desirous to visita 
Nation without understanding one word of its language, isa 
question which L suppose it would be rude to ask. That the 
case is so, however, is a matter of fact, discoverable the moment 
they Jand at Calais or Dieppe, and amply confirmed jevery 
hour of every day, until their return to Dover or Brighton. 
1 have sometimes thought that travellers of this description are 
of opinion that France is a place where every thing is worth 

seeing, but nothing worth hearing; but if-they purchase the 
ingenious conversation machine | have mentioned, they must 


trave in some measure changed their opinion, and wish at least 
F to 
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pacquire as mach French as will enable them to read a billof 
ye, or bespeak lodgings; and, let me tell you, Sir, that is more 
han bundreds of our late travellers have been able to achieve. 
Jwell remember, !ast year, meeting my worthy friend Deputy 
Whitebait at Paris, in what he called “ aterrible taking.” He 
had met at a restaurale 's, the day before, a most delicious 
dish, of which he wished again to partake, but did not know 
bow to call for it, nor where to find it in the bill of fare. He 
gastherefore running over all Paris for some countrymen who 
quid tell him whatwas French for “ stewed kidmes!” I am 
gad, therefore, that the ingenious contriver of the conversa 
joa machine has paid particular attention to necessaries of this 
tind, that no true-vorn Englishman, with money in his pocket, 
may starve in Paris, because he cannot ask for what he wants, 
Indeed, half of the conversation which he supposes likely to 
gs between our countrymen aad the Preach relates expressly 
pafuits in which either hunger or sleep are concerned; and 
fhe has erred in auy thing, it is in leaving out those pleasaat 
apletives which some among us are accustomed to throw at 
suiers in taverns. He has made no provision at all for 
paring, which induces me to think that he is himself a 
joeigner. {[ trust, however, that in some future edition of the 
gark, this deficiency will be supplied, and those elegant oaths, 
scommonly used towards persons who must not retarn them, 
sillnot be entirely lost upou the Preach.—I remain, Sir, your's, 


VOY AGEDUR, 





CAT HOAX AT CHESTER. 


A Short time ago, a respectable looking man caused a 
number of handbills to be distributed through Chester, 
iawhich he informed the public, that a great number of gen- 
velfamilies had embarked at Plymouth, and would certainly 
poceed with the British regiment appointed to accompany 
Buonaparte to St. Helena: he added further, that the island 
being dreadfully infested with rats, bis Majesty's ministers 
had determined that it should be forthwith effectually cleared 
of those noxious animals. To facilitate this important par- 
pose he had been deputed to purchase as many cats and 
thriving kittens as could possibly be procured for money in a 
short space of time; and, therefore, he publicly offered, in his 
hand bills, 16s. for every athletic, full grown tom cat, 10s. for 
every adult female puss, and half a-crown for every thriving 
vigorous kitten, that could swill milk, pursue a ball of thread, 
ot fasten its young fangs in a dying mouse. On the evening of 
the third day after this advertisement had been distributed, the 
people of Chester were astonished with an itraption of a mul- 
6 titude 
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titude of old women, boys and girls, into their streets, every 
one of whom carried on their shoulders ei her a bag or a sack, 
which appeared pregnant with some restless animal, tha 
seeined labouring into birth. Every road—every Jane wy 
thronged with this comical procession—and the wonderiy 
spectators of the scene were involuntarily cow pelled to 1 
member the old riddle about St. Llyves— 


* As I was going to St. Ives, 
met fifty old wives. 
Every wite had fifty sacks, 
Every sack had fifty cats, 
Every cat had fifty kittens. 
Kittens, cats, sacks, and wives, 
How many were going to St. [ves *” 


Before the night a congregation of nearly 3000 cats were cole 
Jected in Chester. The happy bearers of these sweet voiced 
creatures, proceeded all (as directed by «he advertisement) to 
wards one street with their delectable burdens. Here they be. 
came closely wedged together. A vocal concert:soon ensued, 
The women screamed—the cats squalled=-the boys and girs 
shrieked treble, and the dogs of the street howled bass, so thit 
it soon became difficult to the nicest ear to ascertain whether 
the canine—the feline—or the human tones were predominant 
Some of the cat-bearing ladies, whose dispositions were not of 
the most plicid nature, finding themselves annoyed by their 
neighbours, soon cast down their burdens, and began to box, 
A battle royal ensued. The ca's sounded the war-whoop with 
might and main. Meanwhile the boys of the town, who 
seemed mightily to reiish the sport, were actively employed in 
opening the mouths of the deserted sacks, and liberating the 
cats from their torlorn situation. The enraged animals bounded 
immediately on the shoulders and heads of the combatanis, 
and ran spitting, squalting, and clawing along the undulating 
sea of skuils, towards the walls of the houses of the good peo 
ple of Chester. The citizens, attracted by the noise, had 
opened the windows to gaze at the fon. Into these windows 
the cats instantly spruog, taking possession of the rooms bya 
kind of storm or escalade. ‘the cats in their sudden assault 
on the drawing rooms and other apartments of the Cheseeriiag 
rushcd with the rapidity of lightning up the pillars, and then 
across the balustrades ana galleries, for which the town is so 
famous, and so slap-dash through the open windows into the 
apartinenis. Never since the days © f the celebrated H ugh 
Lopus were the drawing rooms of Chester filled with such a 
lof unwelcome guests. Now were heard the erasbes of 
broken china—the howling of affrighted lap dogs—the cries 
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of distressed damsels, who wept their torn faces and dishevelled 
charms—and the groans of tat old citizens, rushing and tumb- 
ling forwards before the balconies, with heads divested of 
vigs—bald, bare, and bleeding. All Chester was soon in arms 
and dire were the deeds of vengeance executed on the feline 
me. It is needless to recite the various combats that took 
lace between the catsand the men. Suffice it that five han- 
ded dead bodies were floating the next day on the river Dee, 
shere they had been ignominiously thrown by the two legged 
fctors. The rest of the invading host having evacuated the 
own, dispersed in utter confusion, carrying with them, how- 
eer, their arms froin the field of battle. 





Narrative of the Loss of the Perseverance. 
RELATED BY THE SUPERCARGO. 


HE ship Perseverance, belonging to Messrs. Timmerman 
and Westermann, at Batavia, left Chinathe 10thof May 
for Batavia, when on the 22d of June, lying at anchor about 8 
o 10 miles to the southward of Ragged Point, on the coast of 
Borneo, in the straits of Macasser, at about half-past ten 
dclock P. M. the ship’s crew, consisting partly of Javanese, 
ad partly Malays, mutinied, and murdered the chief officer 
sho was then on deck ; on hearing bis cries, the captain and 
nyself together came out from our cabin, the captain called 
wt tothe crew, and asked, what was the matter? when one of 
hem answered, nothing, only that he himself was now the cap- 
tin of the ship, intending to murder every one of us. The 
aptain hereupon told him, that if they did not give up their 
dsign, he would blow up the ship, and them together with it, 
thereupon they said, thatit waswell. Meanwhile the captain, 
ike second oflicer and myself, returned into the cabin, where 
we got up a barrel of gunpowder, loaded all the muskets and 
istols we had, and in this situation we were waiting for them, 
incase of their coming down. In about an hour they threw 
down every thing that was loose on deck, broke the lanthorn 
thich was in the cabin, we also heard them work with one of 
the guns, being loaded with double shot, which after having 
gotup the hatch, they tried to point it dowo, but itwas under- 
wood, they were unable to pointit low enough for the purpose 
of their intention ; the captain told them that in case of their 
coming down he would blow up the quarter-deck, on which 
the greatest part of the crew were standing, because be saw no 
yy of saying the ship, or to defend our lives any 
onger, 
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We then brought one barrel of gun-powder into the fore 
part before the cabin, and Jaid a train to it from the cabin; | 
placed myself in one of the stern windows, with a couple of 
loaded pistols; so did the captain and the second officer. Qg 
a sudden the wutineerscame down, upon which I fired of one 
pistol. The train caught: a horrible explosion followed; and 
in an instant, [ found myself, almost without sense, in the 
vater, near the pieces of plank, &c. I got hold of a large log 
of wood which appeared to be the boom, a-stern of the main 
braces. The whole after part of the ship being on fire I got 
alongside the ship, and cume over by the gangway, where [| 
saw the most shocking sight man ever beheld. The greatest 
part of the crew lying within the flames, some without arms, 
vod others without legs, crying very loud. One of them lay- 
ing close to the gangway got hold of my leg on coming over, 
calling out to ayother, who, with about eight or ten men, was 
endeavouring to get the long-boat over the ship’s side, whieh 
ihey effected ; alter which L saw. one comiug up to me witha 
criss in his band, and leaping upon the forecastle, intended to 
jump overboard; but when he saw me on the bowsprit, he 
went back, and called out to me to leave the ship, and follow 
him into the long-boat, which L refused. On the bowspiit, 
with me was sitting the Chinese passenger Bley, who would 
not leave me: we in the tnean time saw the remainder of the 
crew leave the ship with the boat; others of them being 
wounded, flung theinselves overboard when the fire came close 
tu them. At about one o’clock the flames came up froin all 
the hatches, and the ship went down, When I came up the 
second time, I got hold of the fore-yard, which was just above 
water; there | found the abovementioned Chinese again, wh 
assisted me in getting over the yard, and one Javauese who 
was wounded severely in his foot. 

‘The ship was now standing on the ground, being low water, 
only cicht fathoms where she was lying, the main-top and 
mizen-top was entirely ou fire, as she was lying wind-tight, it 
blowing a very fresh southerly wind. Lhad hopes to save the 
fure-top as our only resource. | went aloft, and got out the 
top-gallant studding sail hallyards, which I fastened to my 
Waist, letting it down to the Chinese in the top, which hie con 
tinued to make wet, and | to haul up, in order to quench the 
five, yet | was obliged successively to retire down below, until 
the fire had got down as far as above a fathom above the cap. 
At day break L could see none of the boats trom the fore-top 
sail yard. The above-mentioned Jivy nese told me that he in 
tended toswim a shore, leaving us of ox the studding sail 
boours The third day after, several dead bodies came Hvat- 
Ing up: filth a vhich was the 27'h, about 11 o’cluck, we 
saw lu Our yreal Joy, lee prows Coming out, and afterwards a 

great 
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great number of them: one of which took us on board, and 


bought us to Passir, where we arrived, about seven o'clock 
p.M. I was the fourth day after carried to the rajab of 
fat country, where I found the Seacunuy, Seonard Hooger- 
yard, Carpenter Francixco, and six Javanese, among whom 
gasone of the principal mutincers, (being a Joramoddie on 
hoard); as I understood, he had related there, that the ship bad 
aught fire, without knowing how; when in their presence, f 
wis questioned about it, I said the same, because I was ap- 
prehensive my life would be in danger, the Javanese being 
wry well with the natives on shore, but afterwards I told the 
rajah the real circumstance, and requested him to secure the 
javanese, which he he told me he could notdo, In the mean 
time [ broucht it so far, that on the 17th July, [ was informed 
bythe captain of the Bugeesat Passir, that I should be sent to 
Macassar by order of the rajah, with a prow belonging to a 
ladjer, which was to sail on the 22d of the same month. 
When I left Passir I took with me the beforementioned Sea- 
cunny, the carpenter, and the Chinese, aud arrived on the 14th 
of August at Macassar. 

Six or eight days before I left Passir, three of the mentioned 
jivanese had run away in a prow, without knowing whither 
they went. One died since of his wounds, and two still re- 
mained on shore on my departare. L requested the rajah to 
lake care of them, and if possible, try to get the other three 
back again, who [ believe, had gone no further than Cootee. 





Particulars of the Tench Fish. 
{From Salter’s Angler’s Guide.] 


HE tench is nota very handsome fish in shape, being 

short and thick, and when of a large size, nearly as broad 
wthey are long: their scales are very small and close, and the 
whole body covered with a slimy glutinous substance, which is 
considered to be of a balsamic quality, healing the wounded 
and x ahd rbot finny race; for which purpose the sick and 
wounded rub themselves agains > tench, aud receive a cure: 
this is the cant sod feetited pang he ig apa hasta 
tis is the general ; ce pinion, and, in consequence, 
he tench is honoured with the name of the physician, and is 
itspected even by the all devouring pike, ; 


The pike, fell tyrant of the liquid plain, 
With ravenous waste devours bis fellow train : 
Yet, howsoe’er with raging famine pin’d, 
The tench he spares, a medicinal kind ; 
6A8 Vor, 
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For, when by wounds distress’d, or sore disease, 
He courts the salutary fish for ease, 

Close to his scales the kind physician glides, 
And sweats the healing balsam from his sides, 


Whether the forbearance of the pike arises from respect to 
the healing qualities of the tench, or is to be attributed to q 
dislike of the slimy matter on its body, [ know not, but I believe 
the tench is perfectly free from the persecution suffered by all 
the other species of fish; for 1 have never taken one that has 
been at all mutilated in its fins, tail, or any other part, or with 
any of those wounds or scars on the body, which are so fre. 
quently met with by the angler among the small fish he takes, 
The eel also foregoes his voracity, in regard to the tench, both 
by nightandday. 1 have known several trimmers to be laid at 
night, baited with live fish, roach, dace, bleak, and tench, 
each about six or seven inches long ; and when those trimmers 
were examined in the morning, both eels and jack have been 
taken by the hooks baited with any other fish but the tench, 
which | found as lively as when put in the river the preceding 
night, without ever having been disturbed : this has invariably 
been the case during my experience ; neither have I met with 
even one solitary instance to the contrary related by any of 
my acquaintance, who have had numerous opportunities of 
noticing the singular circumstance of the perfect freedom 
from death or wounds, which the tench enjoys over every 
other inhabitant of the liquid element, arising from the conti- 
nual! conflicts among each other. 

Tench generally spawn about the latter end of June: they 
are seldom caught so large asto weigh five pounds, but that 
they grow much larger [do not doubt, from many cases of 
their baving been found much larger, in ponds that were emp- 
tied, in order to cleanse them fgom an accumulation of weeds, 
mud, &c. The most icenashellie account of a tench is that of 
one found inthe year 1801, in a hole at the bottom ofa 
choaked up pond, at Thornville Royal, Yorkshire, the seat of 
Colonel Thornton, which measured two feet nine inches in 
length, and two feet three inches in circuwference, and 
weighed nearly twelve pounds. This wonderful tench had 
taken the shape of the hole in which it had been confined for 
years; its colour also differed from the usual golden or bronze 
hue of the tench, the belly being as it were tinged with ver- 
willion: when put inte a pond, it soon recovered the power 
of swimmimg, but seemingly with some difiiculiy, doubtless 
from having led a life of idleness for so many years. 
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DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
(Continued from Page 756.) 


HE battle of St. John (thus stiled by the French, but by 
us the bat.le of Waterloo) was not gained by any pre- 
oderating mass of aumbers: it was not decided by any 

sngle manoeuvre, nor attributable to any sudden and unfore, 
see occurrence, which, as at Marengo, so often turns the 
wale of suspense. It was fought on bot sides with desperate 
your; it was, indeed, “ the tug of war,” it was a combat 
of man to man, and steed to steed: it bas putto rest any dis- 
pute about the superiority of the British army, which from this 
moment must be pronouuced unrivalled, and unconquerable, 
wider any ordinary disproportion of numbers. 
So confident was Buouaparte of getting to Brussells, that 
gveral bales of proclamations were found among his baggage, 
dated from “ Our Palace of Lacken,” a royal residence near 
that city. 
Awong his papers taken after the battle of Waterloo, was a 
jst of eighty inhabitants of Brassells, whose persons and pro- 
perty were to be respected by the French army, on its entrance 
into that city. Among these was a Flemish nobleman, who 
had prepared a splendid supper for Buonaparte on the 18th. 
Of the remainder, several had prepared entertainments on the 
same day tor his principal officers. Of this junta, the noble- 
man, who was to have been Buonaparte’s host, has fled. 
Ou the arrival of Buonaparte’s carriage in Brussells, a great 
crowd received it with huzzas, little thinking that it came as a 
partof the booty, and presuming that he was in it as a victor. 
Shortly after the discovery of the mistake, a coach-maker 
came op, and said he could point out a secret drawer, which 
mightcontain somethingof value. Heimmediately discovered 
abox in the bottom of it, containing a very large sum in 
gold. 
La Belle Alliance, the little place from which some would 
denominate the battle, consists of not more than three or four 
wetched houses, one of which is nearly destroyed by the can- 
non shot. The plain of Waterloo is a magnificent scene, and 
aprize-fighting ground worthy of such a battle. The position 
of the French was woody ; that of the allies chiefly covered 
with grain. Rye was the prevailing species. It grows so high, 
that a Scotch regiment, in acvancing through a Geld of it on 
the 16th, was nearly cut to pieces without seeing an enemy. 
The Freach observed its approach by the tops of its muskets 
shining in the corn, and took their aim accordingly, while our 
loops could only fire at random. 


The 
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The official account of this battle, inserted in the London 
Gazette, having been already read, we doubt not, by almog 
every Briton, we prefer giving here the following highly ij. 
teresting letter, relative to the battle of Waterloo, written by 
an officer (the son of Dr. Felix, of Bristol), who shared the 
honours and dangers of the day, and on whose veracity we 
can rely. We may pronounce it to be one of the most inter 
esting private accounts yet made public :— 


«© Camp of Clichy, July 20, 1815, 


« All the sharers of my tent having gone to Paris, and m 
servant having manufactured a window-shutier into a table, and 
a pack-saddle into a seat, [ will no longer delay answering your 
iwo affectionate letters, and endeavour to comply with your de 
mand of an account ef the battle, suchas it offered to my own 
eyes. Onthe 15th June, every thing appeared so pertecily 
guiet, that the duchess of Riclmond gave a ball and supper at 
Brussels, to which all the world was invited, and it was not till 
near ten o'clock at might, that rumours of an action having 
taken place between the French and Prussians, were circulated 
through the room in whispers, No credit was given to them, 
however, for some time; bat when the general officers who 
commanded the corps in advance, began to move, and when 
orders were given for all persons to repair to their regiments, 
matters then began to be considered in a different light. At 
11 o'clock. the drums beat to arms, and the Sth division, 
which garrisoned Brussels, after haviag bivouacked in the 
park until day-light, set forward towards the frontiers. Oa 
the road we met baggage and sick coming to the rear, but 
could only learn that the French and Prussians had been fight: 
ing the day before, and that another battle was expected when 
they left the advanced posts. At two o'clock we arrived at 
Genappe, from whence we heard firing very distinctly. Half 
an hour afterwards we saw the French columns advancing, 
and we had scarcely taken up our position before they attacked 
us. Our front consisted cf the 3d and 5th divisions, with 
some Nassau people, and a brigade of cavalry, in all about 
13,000 men, while the French force, according to Ney’s ac 
count, must have been immense, as his reserve alone consisted 
of 30,900, which, however, he says, Buonaparte disposed of 
without having advertised him. 

“ ‘The business was begun by the Ist battalion of the 95th, 
which was sent to drive the eneiny out of some corn fields 
and a thick wood, of which they had possession. Af er suse 
taining soime loss, we succeeded completely, and three compa- 
nies of Bronswickers were left to keep it, while we acted on 
another part of the line. These fellows, however, were driven 
out 
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ptimmediately, and the French also got possession of a village 
yhich turned our flank. We were then obliged to return, and 
ittok us the whole day to retake what never ought to have 
hen lost. While we were employed here, the remainder of 
thearmy were inamuch more disagreeable situation : for in 
cusequence of our inferiority in cavalry, each regiment was 
gbliged to form a square, in which manner the most desperate 
jtacks of infantry and charges of cavalry were resisted and 
wpelled, and when night put an end to the slaughter, the 
french not only gave up every attempt on our position, but 
retired from their own, on which we bivouacked. 

«will not attempt to describe the sort of night we passed 
-Iwill leave you to conceive it. The groans of the wounded 
and dying, to whom no relief could be afforded, must not be 
oken of here, because on the 18th it was fifty thousand 
times worse. Buta handful of men layiug in the face of such 
superior numbers, and being obliged to sleep in squares, for 
fear of the enemy’s dragoons, knowing that we were weak in 
that arm, might make a dash into the camp, was no very 
pleasant reverie to soothe one to rest. Exclusive of this, I 
was annoyed by a wound I had received in the thigh, and 
shich was become excessively painful. L had no great coat, 
and small rain continued failing unul late the next day, when 
itwas succeeded by torrents. Boney, however, was deter- 
mined not to give us muchrespite, for he attacked our picquets 
attwo in the morning: some companies of the 95th were 
sent to their support, and we continued skirmishing until ele- 
ven o'clock, when the duke commeuced his retreat, which was 
covered by Lord Uxbridge ; the blues aud the lite guards be- 
haved extremely well. 

“ The whole of the 17th, and indeed until late the next 
morning, the weather continued dreadful, and we were starving 
vith hunger, no provisions having been served out since the 
march from Brussels. While five officers who composed our 
mess were looking at each o'her with the most deplorable 
faces imaginable, one of the men brought us a fowl be had 
plundered, and a han:dfal of biscuits, which, though but litle, 
died to some iea we boiled in a camp kettle, made us rather 
more comfortable, and we hoddled up together, covered our 
selves with straw, and were soon as soundly asleep as though 
leposing on beds of down 

“ Lawoke long before day licht, and found myself ina very 
bad state altogether, being completely wet through, in addition 
toall other ills. Fortunately | soon after this fouad my way 
loashed, of which Sir And. Bernard (our commandant) bad 
taken possession, where there was a fire, and in which, with 
three or four others, | remained vatil the rain abated. About 
ten o'clock the sun made its appearance to yiew the mighty 
Q struggle 
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struggle which was to determine the fate of Europe, and abo 
an hour afterwards the French made their dispositions for the 
attack, which commenced on the right. The duke’s dispateh 
will give you a more accurate idea of the ground, and of th 
grand scale of operations, thau [ can do, and I shall therefor 
confine myself to details of less importance which he has 
passed over, After baving tried the right, and found it strong, 
Buonaparte manceuvred until he got 40 pieces of artillery, 
to play on the left, where the 5th division, a brigade of heavy 
dragoons, and two companies of artillery were posted. Qu 
lines were formed behind an hedge, with two companies of the 
95th extended in front to annoy the enemy’s approach. For 
some time we saw that Buonaparte intended to attack us, yet 
as nothing but cavalry were visible, no one could imagine 
what were his plans. It was generally supposed that he would 
endeavour to turn our flank. Bat all on a sudden his cavalry 
turned to right and left, and shewed large masses of infantry, 
who advanced in the most gallant style, to the cries of “ Vive 
YEmpereur !” while a most tremendous cannonade was opened 
to cover their approach. They had arrived ata very large 
hedge behind which we were—the muskets were almost muzzle 
to muzzle, and a French mounted oflicer had seized the colours 
of the 32d regiment, when poor Picton ordered the charge of 
our brigade, commanded by Sir James Kempt. When the 
French saw us rushing through the hedge, and heard the tre 
mendous huzza which we gave, they turned, but instead of 
running, they walked off in close columns with the greatest 
Steadiness, and allowed themselves to be butchered without a 
very material resistance. At this moment, part of General 
Ponsonby’s brigade of heavy cavalry took them in flank, and, 
besides killed and wounded, nearly 2000 were made prisoners. 
Now Buonaparte again changed his plan of attack. He sent 
a great force both on the right and left, but his chief aim was 
the centre, through which lay the road to Brussels, and to gain 
this he appeared determined. 


(To be continued.) 





ANNUAL DINNERS. 


IR Henry Blackman, of Lewes, on being knighted in 
J 1782, gave a dinner to 16 friends, with an invitation to all 
to dive with him annually for forty years—four of them died 
during the first four years, but eight and twenty years rolled 
round before another seat became vacant at the festive board— 
since last year, two have died, aged between 80 and 90—s0 
that 10 reaiained of the original number at the 33d anniver 
sary, held on the 6ih of June last. 
G6: An 
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An Answer to a Creditor. 


AMUEL FOOTE having a demand made on him fora 
debt principal and interest, answered, it was not his interest 
wo pay the principal, nor his principle to pay the interest. 

The abuve mentioned Samuel Foote was a most dissipated 
curacter ; he was called a wit, but he most shamefully abused 
i,and was far from being either an amiable or a respectable 


pan. 


— 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HE second livrasion of the splendid French work on 
Egypt has made its appearance, and is principally de- 
wted to the remains of ancient Thebes. Many of the plates 
neasure six feet. Among other remarkable objects, the cele- 
ited colossal figure of Memnon, which was said to emit an 
harmonious sound at the rising of the sun, still exists in the 
jain of Thebes: it is remarkable that the French artists attest 
that they heard similar sounds at sun-rise, in another place co- 
ved with blocks of granite. Is it possible that the rapid 
dange in the temperature of the air can, by its action upon 
ihe stone, produce this effect? In the palace and tomb of 
Osymandyas is still standing one of the largest and most beau- 
iifal colossal figures, of rose-coloured granite, which must 
weigh upwards of two millions of pounds, and have been 
bought thither from a quarry 200 miles distant. The palace 
of the Propylaa, as it is termed, contains a hall supported by 
wlumns, the dimensions of which may afford some idea of the 
wodigious magnitude of these remains. It is 50 fathoms in 
kngth, and 25 in breadth ; 134 pillars, each 65 teet high, sup- 
port the roof, which is composed of immense rocks of stone. 
The whole church of Notre Dame, at Paris, would stand in it. 
* We can scarcely express,” say the writers, “ the disagree- 
ible impression made upon us by the first works of Grecian 
uchitecture that we saw, after a resilence of eight mouths 
among these antiquities. The elegant Corinthian columns ape 
peared slender, and without solidity ; and their rich capitals an 
Wiheaning decoration. It required some time before we 
could recover our former taste. Grecian architecture possesses 
the umost elegance and beauty of proportion; the ancient 
Egyptian, a noble simplicity, pot destitute of elegance, and a 
grandeur that elevates the mind.” ‘This work opens a new 
world, a boundless field for inquiries concerning ancient his- 
tory, commerce, literature, and science, Mach that modern 
Miters have hitherto oniy conjectured relative to the ancient 
intercourse of nations, and the higher degree of their culture, 
is here reduced to certainty. 

rol. 55. ‘ 


6B Answer, 
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porn by $. Petvin, of Street, to P. B. Warren's Charade, inserted June 5 


Y worthy friend, I think you’ll grant, 
The stone to be an ADAMANT. 


+*+ Similar answe's have been received from J. Postlethwaite, serjeant¢ 
the royal marines; I Petvin, of Street; J. Tucker, of Cornworthy schoo 
Mary, and Betsy Froude, of Aveton Gifford; N. Andrew, of Mr. Wallis; 
school, Penzance; and H. Crocker, of Castle Cary. 





ee 





Answer, by Betsy Froude,of Aveton Gifford, to J. Davey’s Anagram, inserté 
Fune 19. 


OUR first, kind Sir, I think’s a BEARD; 
Pranspos’d aright, then BREAD appear’d; 
Onc letter off, then READ it clear, 
That lovers must be very DEAR; 
Another off, then ERA see; 
So bards, for once, give EAR to me. 


*,* Similar answers have been received from I. Petvin,and Joseph Petvin, 
of Street; J. Tucker, of Cornworthy school; Serjeant Postlethwaite, of the 
royal marines; Mary Froude, of Aveton Gifford; Jane Woram, of Salcombe 
Regis; and Peter Bourdonner. 





REBUS, by A. T. 


A ek henve seasoning first define ; 
A tree you next will call to mind: 
These will, if I do not mistake, 

A town in Corrwall plainly make. 





CHARADE, éy F¥. Tucker, of Cornworrhy School. 


Ass of bullock find aright, 

My first will then appear in sight ; 
As fast as hours and minutes fly, 

So fast we to my next draw nigh : 

If you the parts aright combine, 

Part of a ship you will define. 


— —_———————— + + - Se 


CHARADE, by Avontonious. 


F the nine talk you may, but what of all they, 
With my first they can never compare ; 
My second, tho’ small, shews a pattern to all, 
Of sloth and of vice to beware. 
These parts when detected, and rightly connected, 
Will bring in an instant to view, 
What may ne’er be rejected, but ever respected, 
If my second’s bright laws he pursues. 


G00 28802 CCOB ORCC OO. 00690002 30900000 2052 550308098809 0902 





G5 Several communications, particularly a song on the late reverses of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, are unfit for publication. h 
*.* N. Andrews is desired so send no more borrowed articles. The enigma 


inserted August 14, appeared in a periodical publication in 1773+ 
TS , , * pORTRY. 
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For the WeexLy ENTERTAINER. 
THE FEELINGS OF A BRITON. 


OW highly the true British bosom must beat, 
With feelings to loyalty known! 
When Briton is nam’d ’mongst the nations so great, 
And to call the dear island his own. 


With transport he thinks on the land of his birth, 
Her freedom, her glory, her fame; 

He knows that no empire or kingdom on earth 
Can boast so exalted a name. 


He hears with delight the loud plaudits resound, 
That echo her vict’ries afar ; 

But feels like aman, when sweet peace heals each wound, 
And stops desolation and war, 


And long may Britannia enjoy that repose 
His noble exertions have gain’d! 

The steadiest of friends, as the bravest of foes, 
And still may his greatness extend! 


Coldtidge, August 21, 1815, J. CHAPPLE. 


_~— 





DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


[From Mr. Moore’s Irish Melodies.] 


HILE history’s muse the memorial was keeping 
Of allthat the dark hand of destiny weaves, 
Beside her the genius of Erin stood weeping, 
For her’s was the story that blotted the leaves ; 
But, Oh! how the tear in her eyelids grew bright, 
When, after whole pages of sorrow and shame, 
She saw history write 
With a pencil of light, 
That illum’d all the volume, her Wellington’s na me. 


«© Hail, star of my isle,” said the spirit, all sparkling 
With beams, such as break from her own dewy skies; 
*¢ Thro’ age s of sorrow, deserted and darkling, 
I’ve watch’d for sume glory like thine to arise. 
For, tho’ heroes I’ve number’ d, unblest was their lot, 
And unhallow’d they sleep in the cross-ways of fame ; 
But, Oh! there is not 
One dishonouring blot 
On the wreath that encircles my Wellington’s name; 


And still the last crown of my toils is remaining— 

The grandest, the purest, e’en thou hast yet known; 
Tho’ proud was thy task other nations unchaining, 
Far prouder to heal the deep wounds of thy own. 
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At the foot of that throne, for whose weal thou hast stood, 
Go plead for the land that first cradled thy fame— 
And bright o’er the flood, 
Of her tears and her blood, 
Let the rainbow of hope be her Wellington’s name!” 


SE 


DESTRUCTION OF THE ARMY OF SENNACHERIB, 


[From Hebrew Melodies, by Lord Byron. ] 


i tay Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 


And the sheen of their spears was likestars on the sea, 
When the blue waves roll mghtly on deep Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
Chat host, with their banners, at sunset were seen: 

Like the leaves of the autumn when autumn hath blown, 
That host, on the morrow, lay wither’d and strown. 


For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breath’d in the face of the foe as he pass’d; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heavw’d, and fur ever grew still! 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But thro’ it there roll’d not the breath of his pride: 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And could as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


\nd there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail: 
A\nd the tents were ail silent, the banners alonc, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown, 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted hke snow in the glance of the Lord. 


’ 





The Scotch Sylille’s Song to her Spinning-W heel. 
PARAPHRASED FROM GUY MANNERING.- 


TT WIST ye, twine ye, even so 

Mingle shades of joy and woe, 
Hope and fear, and peace and sttife, 
In the thread uf human life. 


While the mystic twist is spinning 
And the infant’s life beginuing, 

Dimly seen, thro’ twilight bending, 
Lo! what varied shapes attending ! 


Passions wild, and follies Vain, 
Pleasures soon exchany’d for pain, 
Doubt, and jealousy, and fear, 

In the magic dance appear. 


Now they wax, and now they dwindle, 
V hurling with the whirling spindle ; 
Twist ye, twine ,e, even so 
Mingle human biss and woe! 
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